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THIS WEEK: 


The Lords of Belleme and Alencon 399 
Mantle of Hull and Cottingham 403 
Trooping of the Colour 408 


TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
ostage, two nell peaviy indexes and two cloth 
Comes cases, or £1 15s, 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 


HOUNDSDITCH is one of those many 
London street-names which remind us 
of local history and link our modern effi- 
ciency with a ruder past. The origin of 
the name is definite and direct. According 
to Stow, the city ditch was ‘‘a filthy place 
full of dead dogs.’’ And now the business 
firims whose headquarters are in Houndsditch 
are petitioning the City Corporation to 
grunt them some more attractive name. This 


is, in our judgment, a misguided effort. 
There are no dead dogs in Houndsditch 
to-day, and the old name is merely a 


reminder that the (ity sanitary service is 
more efficient than it used to be, and that 
city firms are responsible for the improve- 
ment. Much London history is suggested 
by street names—Playhouse-yard, Of-alley, 
Hangingsword-lane, Cromwell-road — and 
any obliteration of the old landmarks is to 
be regretted. Cannot the many most res- 
pectable firms now established in Hounds- 
ditch explain to their customers that, how- 
ever humble the origin of their street-name, 
they have given it among wholesalers a like 
title to that of Bond-street among retailers 
further west? 


AKLUYT is coming into his own at last, 
and we welcome Dent’s edition of ‘‘ The 
Principall  Navigations” in eight volumes 
at the modest price of 7s. 6d. each. It is 
good that the writings of so great an Eng- 
lishman, perhaps the first statesmanlike 
founder of our Empire, should be brought 
within the reach of all. Among the com- 
memoration articles we note especially that 
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in The Guardian of May 20 by Mr. Ellis 
Roberts, and one by Mr. L. E. Elliott in 
The Blue Peter for May. 
CORRESPONDENT asks for the text of 
Austin Dobson’s ‘‘ Rondeau on Notes 
and Queries.’’ The lines are given in “A 
Bookman’s Budget ’’ 1907, and as they are 
not included in the Collected Poems, our 
readers may be glad to have the lines as 
written in 1882 :— 
In‘ N. & QQ.’ we meet to weigh 
The Hannibals of yesterday ; 
We trace, thro’ all its moss o’ergrown, 
The script upon Time’s latest stone, 
Nor scorn his latest waif and stray. 
Letters and Folk-lore, Art, the Play: 
Whate’er, in short, men think or say, 
We make our theme—we make our own, 
In ‘N. & Q 
Stranger, whoe’er you be, who may 
From China to Peru survey, 
Aghast, the waste of things unknown, 
Take heart of grace, you’re not alone; 
And all (who will) may find their way 
In ‘N. & Q.” 


DMIRAL Hope writes from Plaistow, 
+* Billingshurst, Sussex:—It was decided 
at a recent meeting of the Society for 
Nautical Research to endeavour to raise 
funds to provide a memorial to the eminent 
Dutch artists William Van de Velde ‘‘ the 
Hider’? and his son, William ‘“‘ the 
Younger.”” After working for many years 
in the Netherlands, they were invited to 
England by King Charles I], circa 1673, 
becoming marine painters to that Sovereign 
and to his successor, King James II. They 
were buried at St. James’s Church, Picca- 
dilly, but the stone placed there (to the 
memory of the father only) appears to have 
perished long since, and it seems hardly 
appropriate that these men, whose fame is 
so closely associated with the nautical his- 
tory of two great maritime nations, should 
lack a word of memorial in the country 
where they found their final resting-place. 
It is proposed now to commemorate both 
names together on a stone in that church, 
the balance of the money subscribed being 
devoted to a suitable charity. It is thought 
that the high esteem in which these two 
great artists are held by art-lovers and 
archaeologists may find suitable expression 
in this belated tribute to their genius, and 
those who wish to be associated with the pro- 
ject are asked to be good enough to send 
their contributions to me at this address, 
or to the Hon. Treasurer of the Van de 
Velde Memorial Fund, at the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, S.E. 
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EER is the traditional English drink,! 

' though some of us in recent years have 
admitted the existence of Scottish and Irish 
alternatives. It is, therefore, worth record- 
ing that the consumption of beer (and its 
cousins such as ale and stout) has declined 
from thirty million barrels twenty years ago 
to twenty million barrels to-day. In the 
same period the demand for spirits and for 
cider has increased threefold. Students of 
social thabits must draw their own con- 
clusions. 
\ ESSRS. Macmillan will shortly publish 
- ‘ The Gorgon’s Head, and other Literary 
Pieces,’ by Sir J. G. Frazer, with a portrait 
of the author from the bust of Antoine 
Bourdelle and a prefatory note by Anatole 
France. The preface was originally con- 
tributed to a French edition of Sir J. G. 
Frazer’s essays. Many of the essays are 
now collected for the first time. 


HERE is a distinct revival of interest in 
antiquarian cartography, to which 
probably Sir George Fordham’s books and 
more recently the exhibition at the Mansard 
Gallery have contributed. At Sotheby’s this 
week some remarkable prices were paid— 
notably for ‘ Drake’s West Indian Voyage 
of 1589 from Ortelius’ (£510). 


R. T. A. Walker is publishing shortly 

through the Cambridge University Press 

a supplement to his ‘ Admissions to Peter- 

house 1615-1912,’ which will cover the 
period from 1284 to 1574. 


HE Church Plate of Oxfordshire, by the 
Rev. J. T. Evans, Rector of Stow-on- 
the-Wold, will be published at an early 
date by Messrs. Alden & Co., Ltd., of 
Oxford. The book will be well illustrated 
and similar in style and character to the 
author’s six volumes on the Church Plate of 
the Diocese of St. David’s. The subscription 
price will be one guinea per copy, and it 
will be issued to subscribers only. 
N the sale-room last week the outstanding 
event was the transference of Murillo’s 
‘Immaculate Conception’? from the Palla- 
vacini family to an unnamed American 
buyer for four thousand guineas, at Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley’s rooms. Among 
other sales we note that at Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson’s an apple-green Crown Derby 
dessert service was bought for 150 guineas 
for the 40 pieces by Mr. J. R. Thomas, who 
also paid £50 for a famille-rose tea-service 
at Sotheby’s. 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 

From 

The Britifh Journal. 
SATURDAY, June 3, 1727. 


Sunday bemg the King’s Birth Day, 
(when his Majefty enter’d the 68th Year 
of his Age) the fame was celebrated at Court 
on Monday, with all poffible Splendor and 
Magnificence. And it being alfo the Anni- 
verfary of the Happy Reitoration of the 
Royal Family, the Guns at the Tower and 
in the Park were fired; the Ld. Mayor went 
in State to the Cathedral of St. Paul’s, 
preceded by Trumpets and the City Mufick, 
and the faid Festival was folemniz’d with 
all the ufual Demonitrations of Publick 
Joy, and at Night there was a Ball at 
Court, where the Appearance was _ prodi- 
gioully gay and {plendid. 





Laft Thurfday Evening about 8, M. 
Violante, an Italian, defcended Head 


formost, by a Rope, his Legs and Arms 
extended, from the Top of the Steeple of 
St. Martin’s Church, over the Houses in 
St. Martin’s Lane, to the fartheft Side of 
the Meufe oppofite thereunto, in the Space 
of half a Minute’s time: ’Tis computed to 
be about 300 Yards. There were prefent 
a great Number of Spectators; the young 
Princeffes, and feveral Perfons of Quality 
were in the Meuse; where a Feather Bed 
was laid at the Bottom of the Rope to 
receive him, but he leaped from off the Rope, 
within a few Yards of it. 


Epitaph on PETER, the Wild Youth: 


Occasioned by the Report of his Death. 
YE Yahoos mourn; for in this Place 
Lies dead the Glory of your Race; 
One, who from Adam had Defcent, 

Yet ne’er did what he might repent; 
But liv’d, unblemifh’d, to Fifteen, 
And yet (O ftrange!) a Court had feen! 
Was folely rul’d by Nature’s Laws, 
And dy’d a Martyr in her Cause! 

Now reign, ye Houynhnms; for Mankind 
Have no fuch Peter left behind; 
None, like the dear departed youth, 
Renown’d for Purity and Truth. 

He was your Rival, and our Boafé, 
For Ever, Ever, Ever loft! 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LORDS OF BELLEME AND 
ALENCON. 
[ 


Tue Earty DeEscent. 

THE great house which held Belléme, 

Alencon and Domfront in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries is of direct interest to 
English genealogists; for the heiress of the 
family married Roger de Montgomery, 1st 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and eventually the 
representation passsed, through the Counts 
of Ponthieu and Eleanor of Castile, to the 
royal family of England. 

The pedigree printed in the standard 
edition of ‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ 
although a great improvement on the ver- 
sion given by the earlier edition of 1770,* 
is not altogether satisfactory. However, it 
remained the izading authority until 1920, 
when the Vicomte du Motey published his 
learned and most interesting work: 
‘Origines de la Normandie et du Duché 
d’Alencon’ (Auguste Picard, Paris). The 
first part of this book, which treats of the 
foundation and early history of Normandy, 
seems almost beyond criticism; but the 
second part, which deals with the great fief 
that subsequently became the duchy of 
Alencon, is not quite so satisfactory, for 
the author’s critical judgment is frequently 
overwhelmed by his enthusiasm for his 
favourite heroes: the lords of Belléme 
and Alencon. However, in this paper I do 
not propose to deal with the historical side, 
but shall confine myself to genealogy. 

M. du Motey is an historian rather than 
a genealogist, and from the genealogical 
standpoint his treatment of ‘‘ les Belléme”’ 
is disappointing; for he makes no attempt 
to grapple with the chronological difficulties 
arising from the standard pedigree in ‘ L’ Art 
de Vérifier les Dates.’ Indeed, his researches 
have actually increased them. Thus the 
longevity cf Yves de Belléme, already sur- 
prising when our latest date for him was 
997, bezomes even more remarkable when we 
learn that he was still living in 1005. 


* At 11 Ss. xi. 126 I called attention “to the 
version in this edition. Being then in the 
commhry. IT was unable to refer to the later 
edition, 
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In May 1923 I read to the Society of 
Genealogists a paper in which I discussed 
these difficulties, pointed out what seemed 
to me to be errors in the accepted pedigree, 
and suggested a revised descent which ap- 
peared to be more probable and in accordance 
with such evidence as there is. However, 
as the subject is very difficult, I put the 
paper aside without attempting to print it, 
in the hope of obtaining further light on 
the problem. Unfortunately I have failed 
to do so, and accordingly propose to offer my 
conclusions for what they are worth. 

Ths whole pedigree covers five generations, 

but the chronological difficulties are concen- 
trated in the first three. The standard des- 
cent, as giver by M. du Motey, may be 
summarised in the following table, omitting 
the two sisters of William de Belléme, who 
do not affect the argument.* 


Table I. 
(Showing the descent according to M. du 
Motey.) 





Fulcoin =Rhetais Seinfroy William, 

Lord of Bishop of a. ov 
Belléme Le Mans, (pp. 1 

died ani2 940 living c. 1000 119). 

(p. 301). (p. 300), 

Yves de = Godeheut, Bilibhend, iia 

Belléme survived living 997, livi ing 997 ; 


(alias her unm. nm. 
de Creil), | husband ‘pp. 112. 119). (pp. 113. 119). 
borne. 915 (p. 124). 


(p. 77), 
living 1005 
(p. 120). 
William de Avesgaud., Yves, 
Belléme I Bishop ot living c. 1000 
(alias William Le Mans, (p. 117) 
Talvas IT) born c. 966 
horn, c. 942 (p. 166), 

(p. 114), died 1036 
died c. 1031 ‘p. 166). 

(p. 160). 


In this table I have ventured to anglicise 
Guillaume into William, and to write 
Seinfroy and Godeheut instead of Sigefroy 
and Godzhild. The date of William de 
Belléme’s birth is deduced from M. du 
Motey’s statement that he ‘‘ne pouvait 
avoir moins de vingt et quelques années ”’ 
ag he went to Rome on a pilgrimage 
(p. 114), the latest possible date for which 
is early in 965 (p. 84); and that William’s 

* (1) iia renee Albert de la Ferté- 
en-Bauce. (2) Hildeburg, married Haimon du 
Chateau-du-Loir. 
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brother Yves was living c. 1000 is deduced | 
from the statements that Yves joined in a | 
gift by his brother Avesgaud, Bishop of | 
Le Mans (p. 117), and that Avesgaud suc- | 
ceeded Seinfroy as bishop about 1000 (p. 
500). The other dates are given clearly on 
the pages cited. 

The first thing to strike one in this pedi- 
gree is the extraordinary longevity which 
persists through three successive generations. | 
Thus :—Ilst generation: (a) Bishop Sein- 
froy, if only 15 years older than his nephew | 
Yves, would have been a _ centenarian in | 
A-D. 1000. 

(b) His brother William would presum- 
ably have been at least 90 years old in 997, 
when he was still living. 

2nd generation. (a) Yves would have been | 
at least 90 years old in 1005, when he was | 
still alive. 

(b) and (c) His sisters Billehend and | 
Eremburg would both probably have been 
about 80 years old (more or less) in 997, 
when they were living and unmarried. 

3rd generation: (a) William would have 
been almost (if not quite) 90 years of age | 
at his death in 1031. 

(b) His brother Avesgaud might be pre- | 
sumed to be about the same age when 4 

| 
| 
| 


died in 1036; but M. du Motey, without 
citing his authority, states that he was then 
about 70, which would involve the improba- 
bility that he was about 20 years younger 
than his brother. 

Evidently the house of Belléme had 
anticipated Mr. Bernard Shaw and was 
already well on the way ‘‘ back to Methu- 
selah.’’ Yves de Belléme even infected his 
wife with this ‘‘ inveterate habit of living,” 
for she was still alive when her husband | 
died in or after 1005, although their eldest 
son was born not later than 942. | 

We must now examine the evidence on | 
which this pedigree is based. | 

Fulcoin, who appears as the first known 
lord of Belléme, and his wife Rhotais, are | 
known only from the foundation-charter of | 
l’Abbayette, granted by their son Yves on | 
12 Oct. of a year which is uncertain, but | 
cannot have been earlier than 997, as Robert | 
was King of France. Long known from a 
transcript, the original charter was dis- | 
covered by M. Bertrand de Broussillon, who | 
printed it in extenso. By this charter Yves 
restored certain lands to the Abbey of Mont 
St. Michel and founded the Priory of 


l’Abbayette, for the salvation of his soul 
and the souls of his father Fulcoin and his 
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mother Rhotais, with the consent of his 
relations, namely his two sisters, Billehend 
and Eremburg, his two uncles, Bishop Sein- 
froy and William, and his cousins: William 
the clerk, Robert, Suhard and William the 
layman (‘Cartulaire de 1l’Abbayette,’ pp. 
9-12). 

The extraordinary care of the grantor in 
specifying his relations even to his cousins 
venders his omissions still more amazing. 


| There is no reference to his wife, his sons 


or his daughters; and although Yves records 
the consent of his sisters, uncles and cousins, 
the consent of his children was apparently 
considered unnecessary. We are compelled 
to ask what proof there is that the Yves 
who granted this charter was identical with 
Yves de Belléme; and so far as I can dis- 
cover, there is no proof at all. Even the 


| lands concerned lie far away from the mass 


of the family estates. The alleged identity 
appears to be an assumption of Dom Piolin, 
and was rejected by Bertrand de Broussillon, 
who refers to the grantor as: ‘‘ Un grand 
propriétaire, nommé Yves, que rien ne 
permet, comme l’a fait dom Piolin, de 
(p. 5). 

As M. du Motey does not supply any 
evidence for identifying the Yves of this 
charter with Yves de Belléme, I think that 
we may reject the identification definitively. 
Thus the alleged parents, uncles, sisters and 
cousins of Yves disappear, the first genera- 
tion of the. pedigree is eliminated and the 
second is reduced to Yves himself. 

Before leaving the |’Abbayette charter, 
there is a further point which should be 
noted. Du Motey speaks of the grantor’s 
uncles as his ‘‘ oncles paternels’’ (p. 113), 
but the word used is ‘‘ avunculorum,’’ not 
‘* patruorum.”’ It is true that ‘‘ avunculus,”’ 
strictly the mother’s brother, was used 11 


| medieval Latin either for a paternal or a 


maternal uncle (cf. Round, ‘ Peerage and 
Pedigree,’ ii. 30); but there is nothing in 
the charter to indicate which meaning the 
word has here. 


II. 
THE FOUNDER OF THE FAMILY. 


Yves, who was probably the real founder 
of the house of Belléme, emerges from 
obscurity in connexion with the escape of 
little Richard I of Normandy from the 
castle of Laon, where he was living in the 
custody of the king of France: nominally as 
guest and ward, practically as a prisoner 
of state. The complicity of Yves is known 
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only from Orderic. William de Jumiéges | of William de Belléme; for he mentions his 


merely relates that Richard’s squire Osmund | 
acted after taking counsel—“‘ inito consilio”? | 


—but Orderic interpolates the words ‘‘ cum 
Ivone patre Willelmi de Belismo ’’ (Guil. de 
Jumiéges, p. 152). In his own history 
Orderic tells us that Osmund learnt the 
king’s designs through Yves de Creil, the 
king’s ‘‘ balistarius,” but omits the 
important note that Yves was the father of 
William de Belléme.* ‘‘ Balistarius”’ is 
an ambiguous word, as it ‘‘ was used both 
for a crossbowman and for one who worked 
siege engines ’” (Round, ‘ King’s Sergeants,’ 
p. 15); but it is generally assumed that Yves 
was the officer in charge of the royal 
‘“balistae ’”? or engines of war.t 

Robert de Torigny, in his additions 
William 
taken by Yves in the rescue of Richard and 
styles him: ‘‘Ivo de Belismo, antecessor 
hujus Roberti’? (Guil. de Jumiéges, pp. 
320-1), i.e., of Robert de Belléme II, and 
adis that his son was William de Belléme ; 
but itis fairly evident that heis merely para- 
phrasing Orderic, so that this passage 
cannot be regarded as independent testi- 
mony. Nor is there any reason for supposing 
that Robert de Torigny had any ground for 
styling Yves ‘‘ de Belléme,’’ apart from the 
fact that he was said to be the ancestor of 
that family. 

The escape from Laon took place in 945, 
and we hear nothing more of Yves de Creil. 
No historian or chronicler mentions him 
again. 

Turning to charter evidence, Stapleton 
believes that the Yves who affixed the 
‘Signum Ivonis’’ to a diploma of 968 is 
Yves de Creil (‘ Mag. Rot. Scace. Norm.,’’ 


to 


I. Ixx, Ixxi.); which is very probable but | 


not certain. 
With our next charter we at last obtain 


all- | 
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wife Godeheut, and we know from a charter 
of William that his parents were named 
Yves and Godeheut (Du Motey, p. 124). But 
it would be unsafe to place too much 
reliance on this point, as improbable 
coincidences in names occur in genealogy.* 

Unfortunately the date of this charter is 
uncertain. Du Motey assigns it to 945—953, 
relying on the curious clause in which the 
grantor expresses the desire to have the 
charter sealed with the king’s signet. His 


| argument is that Yves was unable to obtain 


the royal confirmation at the time, therefore 
he was on bad terms with the king, there- 
fore the date is between the date of the 
escape from Laon and that of the reconcilia- 


at | tion of Duke Hugh the Great with the king. 
de Jumiéges, refers to the part This is more ingenious than convincing, and 


even if this unusual clause is authentic, I 
do not think that we can rely on it for 


| fixing the date of the charter, which it is 


a direct connexion with Belléme, this being | 
the charter by which Yves founded a chapel | 


at his castle of Belléme. 
‘L’Art de Vérifier les Dates’ (xiii. 143), 
Stapleton (I. Ixxi) and M. du Motey (pp. 
75—6) all agree in identifying this Yves 
with Yves de Creil. It is clear that he 
was the ancestor of the lords of Belléme, 
and most probable that he was the father 
* Hoc itaque ut Osmundus, pueri paedagogus, 
per Ivonein de Credolio, regis balistarium, 
agnovit.—Ord. Vit., IIT. 88- 

+ But M. Mathon calls Yves un des 
arbalestriers du roi Louis.”—'‘ Histoire de la 
Ville et du Chateau de Creil,’ p, 27. 


“ee it 


The authors of | 


The 
> but 


safer to consider quite uncertain. 
grantor merely styles himself ‘‘ Ivo,’ 
refers to ‘‘castro meo Bellismo.”’ 
G. H. Waite. 
(To be continued.) 


THE NAME OF CROYDON. 


HE earliest extant reference to this im- 
portant Surrey town occurs in an Anglo- 
Saxon agreement made in or about a.p. 871 
between a duke named Alfred and the Arch- 
bishop Agthelred. Alfred granted land at 
Chartham, in Kent, in exchange for land 
described as ‘‘ et Crogdene’’; vide Birch, 
‘Cartularium Saxonicum,’ No. 529, vol. 
ii. pp. vii. and 146. This document does 
not appear in Kemble’s ‘ Codex Diplomati- 
cus Alvi Saxonici.’ But a Latin version of 
it, which is ascribed to the close of the 
twelfth century, is printed in both collec- 
tions. In Birch it is No. 530. vol. ii. p. 
147, and in Kemble it is No. ccci. vol ii. p. 
96. 
In the Latin rendering the place-name 
is given as ‘‘Croindune.’”? This indicates 








* To give an example which brings in the 
name Godeheut, Round has shown taat (au) the 
two wives of William de St. John I were 
named Olive and Godeheut respectively; (b) his 
hrother’s wife was named Olive; and (c) the 
wife of his eventual heir, William de St. John 
II, was named (Godeheut.—Genealogist, N.S. 
xvi, pp. 4-5. 
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superior knowledge because ‘‘ Crog’’ in 
Crogdwne is an apocopated form which has 
no real meaning (crog dene pot 
+ valley); whereas ‘‘ Croindune’’ presents 
a grammatical form in harmony with place- 
name custom. Croin presents the frequently 
occurring possessive case of weak proper 
nouns which were not really Old English 
dialectically and which ended in 0. This 
place-name is not included in Kemble’s 
Index Locorum, but the reason becomes ap- 
parent when one looks at the reproduction 
in print wherein, in line 11, ‘‘ Croindune’”’ 
appears without a capital letter; so the word 
was overlooked when indexing. 

In about a.p. 962 the will of Beorhtric 
and his wife Ailfswyth was drawn up and 
attested. It is copied in its original O.E. 
form in the ‘Textus Roffensis,’ and is 
printed in Birch, vol. iii. No. 1132, p. 373 
(cp. p. xvi.). A Latin rendering follows 
as No. 1133 on p. 374. This will is ascribed 
to the year 962, or thereabouts, and Kemble 
prints it as No. cccexcii., vol. ii. pp. 3580 
and 381 (cp. p. xxii.). Its Latin version 
is printed in Kemble’s vol. vi. pp. 53 and 


os 


55. Among the names of witnesses the 
Anglo-Saxon document presents that of 
‘‘Alfsig preost on Crogdene.’’ This form 
agrees with that of the earlier O.E. 


document of a.p. 871. Similarly the Latin 
rendering in No. mecxlii. (p. 55) presents 
a reference to the ‘‘ testimonium ... Atlfsi 
presbyteri de Croindene’’ which agrees with 
that in the twelfth-century Latin version 
of the Alfred-Atthelred charter, as far as 
the headword is concerned. 

When we turn to the Domesday record for 
Sudrie we find the name of Croydon given 
therein as ‘‘ Croindene’’ likewise. The 
town-names therefore occur thus: 


Crogdene a.p 871. 

Crogdene a.D. 962. 

Croindene a.p. 1086. 

Croindune twelfth century. 

Croindene late twelfth century. 

The headwords Crog and Croin indicate a 
personal name Crogo and its weak possessive 
Crogin, with g eliminated between vowels 


according to O.E. dialectal custom. Com- 
pare fagen, fain, glad; nagel, nail; 
slegen, slain. The x also dropped out 


and Kentish; 
§§ 278, 288 


irregularly in West Saxon 
cp. Wright, O.E. Grammar, 
and 477. 

We have similar 


forms in Mogo and 


respectively in 


Mogi, which are indicated 


e 
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Domesday ‘‘ Mogintun’’ in Derbyshire, and 
in Domesday ‘‘ Mogescome ’’ in Devonshire. 
The form and the strong possessive in -is 
are indicated by the Yorkshire ‘‘ Croisland ”’ 
in Domesday Book, and by ‘‘ Crogsland ”’ 
which I cannot locate. It appears in 
‘ Crogsland Road’”’ at Haverstock Hill. 

The personal name in Crogindune, Crogin- 
dene, responds to the ancient name ‘*‘Crougo”’ 
in the Suevic inscription in Galicia which 
1 explained at 12 S. vi. 166. This inscrip- 
tion yields the word Crougin, the weak pos- 
sessive of a half-shifted* Western Germanic 
proper name Crougo. The fully shifted 
form Crouco appears in Latin in the fourth 
century as Crocus, the name of an Alaman- 
nic king who was instrumental in placing 
Constantine the Great upon the Imperial 
throne. Crouc- could not be presented with 
ow in Latin and it is also indicated in the 
place-name ‘‘ Crococalana,’’ now Ancaster 
in Lincolnshire; cp. 12 8S. x. 443, in my 
note on ‘ Guoranegon of Ancaster.’ O.H.G. 
Crouco postulates Gmc. Crauc, O.E. Créac. 
Compare also Brythonic Craue which ap- 
peared in the ‘ Nomina Civitatum’ in the 
‘Historia Brittonum’ in the name of 
Craucestre, as ‘‘ Cair Grauc’’: the Castrum 
of Crauc. The lenation of ¢ to g is regular 
Welch where possession is indicated; vide 
in my note on ‘ Craster and Croucingo’ 
exlvi. 429. 

For the above reasons it is quite certain 
that Crogo, poss. Crogin, is a half-shifted 
Western Germanic form which may date 
from the third century of our era and which 
presents the Alamannic possessive in in 
which no other Teutonic dialect has pre- 
served. In Domesday Book no fewer than 
thirty other place-names which present the 
Alamannic possessive in, and also the un- 
English initial P, are recorded. Every one 
of thesa indicates the Western Germanic 
ending -intwne. These facts have been 
neglectea by scholars, both English and Con- 
tinental. But Domesday Book cannot be 
flicked aside. Neither can ‘‘ P.P.” 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 

30. Albany Road, 

Stroud Green, N.4. 

* This irregularity is not at all exceptional 
in Alemannic; cf. Paulus Piper’s Index to the 
Upper German ‘ Libri Confraternitatum ’ for 
the following forms which scholars who have 
no knowledge of ‘P.P.’ would readily describe 


“e 





as “ impossible ’’: 
“ Pardus” for Partus; * Gotiniu ’ for 
Cotiniu; “ Pertigausu ’ for Perticausu; “ Ber- 


trich ” for Pertrich; et al. 
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MANTLE OF HULL AND 
COTTINGHAM, 


‘HE Mantles, originally a Lincolnshire 

family (and some lived in North York- 
shire), were merchants in Hull from about 
1602, some of whom took an active part in 
the civil life of the town. 
country seat at (Cottingham Hall, about 5 
miles from Hull, and were at one time 
Puritans. One, who was living at the time 
of the Civil Wars was a J.P. for Cotting- 
ham, and is said to have had the rood screen 
taken out of the church there and burnt on 
the village green. 

Old Cottingham Hall, which was nearer 
the main road than the present one, was 
burnt down some time after 1723. It was 
a great fire but much furniture was saved, 
and stored by friends living near; one 
picture of Mr. William Mantle, who died 
that year, was badly burnt, but afterwards 
restored. 

The Mantles had a mansion in High 
Street, Hull, where most of the county 
families and merchants of Hull also lived 
during the winter. In some notes, left by 
the late Mrs. A. Fitzgerald Reynolds, who 
was born in Hull in 1798, she says :— 

Then, as in my young days, Hull was a gay 
place, and there was much entertaining in 
the winter, being then only a small country 
town, with pleasant walks round about, and 
houses of a large size with good gardens, 
which reached from near where is now the 
Victoria Pier for several miles towards Hessle 
along the Humber bank. 

| believe the last of these houses to dis- 
appear was one which stood about on the 
site on which the St. Andrew’s Fish Dock 
now stands, whose last occupant was my 
uncle, the late Capt. Jas. Bertie Cator, 
R.N., Conservator of the River Humber 
from about 1852 till his death in 1887. 

The late Mr. Charles Mantle Lofthouse, 
shipowner, of Hull, gave me the following 
from some family records left him by his 
mother the late Mrs. Dyas Lofthouse (née 
Rickard) :-— 

The Mantles were connected by marriage 
with the family of Chambers, who lived in the 
Lion House, High Street, Huil. On the mar- 





riage of Mary Mantle with John Chambers, | 


the Cottingham property passed into their 
family, but having no issue, it came hack again 
through Capt. Chambers. There are several 
entries of this highly respectable family in 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, and St. Mary’s 
Church, Cottingham, Registers. The _ inter- 
ments were in the above churches. 
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The first member of the family of whom 
[ have any definite record is William 
Mantle, father of the above named Mary 
Mantle, who died whilst Sheriff of Hull in 
1723, when Wilberforce was Mayor, the 
pedigree of the family from him being as 
follows :— 

William Mantle, of Kingstown-upon- 
Hull, merchant, was b. 16 —, and dying 
whilst Sheriff of Hull, was bur. July 22, 
1723, in Holy Trinity Church. He was 
Chamberlain of Hull 1713, and Warden of 
the Trinity House in 1716. He married 
about 1700 Ann, dau. of Henry Thompson 
of Hull, by his wife, Ann, dau. of ——, 
she died Feb. 21, 1758/9 (M.I.), and was 
bur. on the 23rd in the Chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Cottingham, having had 
issue :— 

1. William Mantle, b. 1702, d. unmar- 
vied Sept. 23, 1776 (M.I.), and bur. the 
25th in the Chancel of St. Mary‘s Church. 

II. Thomas Mantle, of whom presently. 

III. Mary Mantle, who married Dec. 21, 
1732, at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, John 
Chambers of Lion House, High Street. “Hull, 
but had no issue. 

IV. Anna Mantle, bur. 1720, in tue 
Chancel of St, Mary’s Church, Cottingham. 

Thomas Mantle, the second son, was b. 
in 1704, and dying Nov. 18, 1763, was bur. 
in St. Mary’s Church, Lowgate, Hull. He 
was a surgeon at Patrington, near Hull, 
and was Churchwarden there in 1731. He 
married 1724/7, ... dau. of . . . of Stony 
Royds near Ripon, and by her had issue :— 

1. William Mantle, bapt. 21 Oct., and 
bur. 27 Dec., 1728 at Patrington. 

2. John Mantle, bapt. Jan. 8, 1729/30 
at Patrington, and dying was bur. Dec. 25, 
1774, in St. Mary’s Church, Lowgate, Hull. 
Controller of Customs at Hull. He married 
but I do not know his wife’s name, and had 
issue : — 

William Mantle, b. 1758. Received into 
the Church at Cottingham Sept. 13, 1758, 
but. bapt. at Hull, Aug. 12, 1759, d. 
October/November, 1797 in London,* des- 
cribed in the Gentleman’s Magazine as the 
Revd. Wm. Mantle. He married Sept. 21, 
1780,+ at Holy Trinity Church, Hull, 
Octavia dau. of Mr. John Huntingdon of 





* 1797. Lately in London, the Rev. Wm. 
Mantle, son of Mr. Mantle, formerly Controller 
of the Customs at this Port.—Hull Advertiser, 
Nov. 4, 1797. 

+ 1780. Sept. 21. William Mantle. of this 
p»rish, to Octavia Huntingdon.—Holy Trinity 
Church, Hull, Parish Register. 
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Hu]! (he died ante 1810), she died Sept. 
21, 1810* in Hull, leaving issue :— 

(i). Octavia Mantle, married Jan. 6, 
1815, at Sculcoates Church, Hull, to Wil- 
liam Stopford, Lieut., R.N. 

(ii). 
South Cave, Mar. 1, 1815, to Aldcroft Walker. 
Capt. 21st Royal Fusiliers. + 

3. Dorothy Manile, bapt. July 12, 1731, 
at Patrington, married Colonel Poole of 
Derbyshire. 

4. Ann Mantle, bur. Oct. 19, 1810, in 
the Chancel of St. Mary’s Church, Cotting- 
ham, married Martin Ringrose, farmer of 
Cottingham, he was bur. Mar. 3, 1786, in 
the Chancel of St. Mary’s Church, having 
had issue by her: 

i. William Ringrose, bapt. Oct. 27, 1762, 
d. 20 Jan., 1811, and bur. Jan. 30, 1811, in 
St. Mary’s Church. He was the Doctor at 
Cottingham, and Ensign in a Corps of 
Volunteers raised in Hull and Cottingham 
after the disastrous campaign of 1794. 


ii. Martin Raspin Ringrose, living in 
1796. 
iii. Samuel Ringrose, d. Mar. 27, 1841, 


in George Street, Cottingham, and bur. in 
the chancel of St. Mary’s Church. He 
married Sarah, dau. of —— of ——. She 
was bur. Feb. 5, 1803, in St. Mary’s Church. 

iv. Dorothy Ringrose, bur. Apr. 18, 1770, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham. 

v. Thomas Ringrose, bur. Jan. 16, 1771, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham. 

vi. John Ringrose, bapt. Aug. 7, 1773, 
in St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham. 

vii. Thomas Ringrose, b. 1773, bur. Nov. 
30, 1812, in St. Mary’s Church, Cottingham. 

5. Mary Mantle, married Thomas Brook, 
stockbroker, of ——. 

6. Deborah Mantle, b. 1738; d. 3 and 
bur. 6 Feb., 1783 in 
Mary’s Church. She married in 1769, John 


Rickard of Beck Bank House, Cottingham; | 


he died there June 6, 1812, aged 82 years 
and six months (M.I.), and was bur. with 


* 1810. Sept. 21. At Hull, after a_ short 
illness, Mrs. Mantle, relict of the Revd. W. 
Mantle, and daughter of the late Mr, John 
Huntingdon, of Hull.—Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. 80/II, p. 390. 

+ 1815. bn Wednesday last (1st) at South 
Cave, Capt. Aldcroft Walker, of the 21st Royal 
Fusiliers, to Anne Elizabeth Mantle, second 


daughter of the late Revd. William Mantle, 
of this place.—Hull Advertiser, Sat., M 
1815, 


arch 4, 
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| his wife. For issue by her see pedigree of 
Rickard of Cottingham. 

The following inscriptions were copied by 
myself from stones in the floor of the chan- 
cel in St. Mary’s Church at Cottingham. 

Beneath this Stone | are deposited the 
remains of | Thomas son of the late | Martin 
and Ann Ringrose | who both lie interred | 
near the Altar in this Church. | He departed 
this Life Nov. 26th | 1812, aged 39 years. 

Here lieth the Body of | Mrs, Ann Mantle, 
widow of | Mr. William Mantle, of Kingstown- 

upon-Hull, who departed this Life ; the 21st 
of Feby., 1759, aged 82 years. | 

Here also lieth the Body of | Mr. William 
Mantle, son of the | above William and Ann 
Mantle | who departed this Life the 23rd of | 
Sept., 1776, aged 74 years. | Also William, son 
of the late | Martin and Ann Ringrose | (who 
are interred beneath the adjoining Stone) | He 
died Jany. 26th, 1811, aged 48. | Also of Samuel 
third son of | Martin and Ann Ringrose | who 
died March 27th, 1841.—{N.B.—The remaining 
line or lines have been chipped away. H.F.R.] 

Hy. Firzcpratp REYNOLDs. 


OHN STOW.—The following note is 
¥ _ strictly supplementary to the late Sir 
Sidney Lee’s article in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ and 
to what is, no doubt, the “ final ’’ edition 
of the ‘ Survey’ that of Mr. C. L. Kings- 
ford (1908). The ‘ D.N.B.’ states that the 
monument in St. Andrew’s Undershaft is of 
terra cotta, and was formerly coloured, 
‘“Stow’s monument which had been tast- 
lessly painted in colours, has been cleaned. 
| and the material which all the surveys of 
London have set down as composition, ap- 
pears to be a beautiful antique marble 
richly veined with light red’’ (Gent. Mag. 
ci. 1831, p. 218, see also City Press, 1 Oct., 
1890). Mr. Kingsford tells us that it is 
Derbyshire marble and _ alabaster. The 
Royal Institute of British Architects has 
a cast from the monument, with inscription 
| on back, 

JOHN STOWE | CHRONICLER OF ENGLAND | FROM THE 
MONUMENTAL EFFIGY | IN THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW 
UNDERSHAFT | LONDON | MODELLED AND PUBLISHED BY| 
SAMUEL NEWIN [?] 21, LittLe [?]. | SEPTEMBER 
16TH, 1829. | 
| Are there any other copies in existence? 
| There is also a painting from the effigy in 
the vestry of St. Andrew’s. 

Besides the copy of the licence to beg in 

| Harl. MS. 367, f. 10, there is one at the 

Bodleian. 

Mr. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips presented a 
copy of the 1618 ‘ Survey’ to the Penzance 
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Public 


with the bright Thames crowded with fish, 
and its picturesque architecture. The first 
initial letter of the text is a curious wood- 
cut of the Fool of Death. I should not have 
discarded this volume from my Library, 


large paper copy of it, the only one in that 
condition I ever saw or heard of. J. O. H. 
24 Dec., 1867.’’ Another note says ‘‘ sub- 
stantially perfect, but two leaves at pp. 1 
and 769 are defective. The two leaves in 
this copy between pp. 20-21 are scarce, 
often wanting.’”? On the back of the title- 


page is ‘‘ Edward Loni . . . hifs Booke 
1678.’’ Where is this large paper copy | 
now? 


Some notes from Stow’s Chronicle, by J. 
Bagford, form Sloane MS. 855, f. 129. 
J. ARDAGH. 


XECUTION OF CHILDREN.—In 1812 
Abraham Charlton, a boy of fourteen 
years of age, was executed, along with three 
men, for taking part in the burning of a 
mill at Westhoughton. One or two instances 
of the execution of children were given in 
your columns some few years ago, and it 
is therefore rather interesting to place this 
on record. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘YOMMEMORATING WILLIAM THE 

' CONQUEROR.—<According to a contem- 
porary ‘‘ the French Government is arrang- 
ing a great festival in honour of the birth- 
day of one of England’s greatest kings ’’?— 
to wit, William the Conqueror—in July 
next. 

It is stated that ‘‘ anyone who can prove 
that he or she is directly descended from 
the Normans who conquered England will 
be invited to the celebration,’’ but the writer 
suggests that ‘‘ it will probably be impossible 
to trace more than a dozen or so direct des- 
cendants.’’ 

If such were the case the French Govern- 
ment would have few guests. 


| Dean of Kildare in 1745. 


Proof of male descent from an ancestor | 


living in 1066 may be rare, but surely there 
is an immense number of Englishmen who, 
by reason of royal descent, can prove des- 
cent not only from ‘‘ the Normans,” but 
from William the Conqueror himself. 

Whether they will be disposed to journey 
to Falaise and Rouen ‘‘ to pay homage to 
his memory’? is another matter. 

P. D. M. 
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Library, it contains the following | 
interesting notes: ‘‘ This is a favourite book | 
of mine, | like to read of London as it was, | 


| and took his D.D. degree in 1707. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





OING EASTWARD BETTER THAN 
GOING WESTWARD.—The recent suc- 


| cessful flight by an American airman across 


the Atlantic recalls the frequent statement 
made by travellers, that the journey east- 


| ward by sea is always better than that to 


had I not this day picked up a beautiful | tne west, whatever the weather may be. The 


statement may be tested by a journey from 
Penzance to Scilly Isles, which has to be 
made in a steamer of light draught on 
account of the shallow harbour at St. 
Mary’s. There the journey out is usually 
a trying one jor the passenger, who on 
returning does not appear to feel the rough 
water. i have heard it explained by the 
earth’s revolution west to east, but possibly 
some reasonable explanation can be given. 
The unfortunate fate of the French airmen 
seems to emphasise the fact, especially as 
Alcock’s flight was also west to east. Can 
any reader kindly explain? ] 
W. H. Mancuer. 
ETCHER OF WINCHESTER. — 
Thomas Fletcher entered Winchester 
College from Avington aged 12 in 1679, and 
was Fellow of New College, Oxford 1686— 
1702, taking the degree of M.A. in 1693, 
having published his ‘ Poems and Transla- 
tions’ in the preceding year. In 1701 he 
became Hostiarius at Winchester College, 
From 
in 1718 he held a 
There is an account of 


1696 to his death 
prebend at Wells. 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

His eldest son, Thomas, entered Winches- 
ter College, aged 8, in 1713, from the parish 
of St. Michael, Winchester, and subsequently 
became Fellow of All Souls, Oxford, D.D., 
and Bishop of Dromore and Kildare respec- 
tively in 1744 and 1745. When did he die? 

Philip, brother of the above, entered Win- 
chester College, aged 9, in 1715, from the 
same parish, and after having been Fellow 
of New College (1724 to 1735) and having 
taken the degrees of M.A. and D.D. became 
He published at 
Oxford in 1726 an edition of Isocrates ‘‘ in 
Usum Schole Wintoniensis.’’ Did he write 
anything else, and when did he die? 

Another brother William, baptized 9 Oct., 
1711 at St. Michael, Winchester, entered 
Winchester College in 1724, was Fellow of 
New College 1731—46, then a prebendary of 
Durham, and Treasurer of Kildare Cathe- 
dral. When did he die? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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‘(XRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’—Who was 
the Jesuit author of this work, of which 
an ‘‘editio novissima’’ was published in 
1698 ? 
Joun B. WarNEWRIGHT. 


RRICK.—The Society of Genealogists 
state to me they have only one record 

of the surname Arrick and this relating to 
a daughter of James and Mary Arrick who 
was baptized at St. Mary’s Church, Rother- 
hithe, Surrey, Aug. 22, 1736. The Rector 
has very kindly sent me a certificate of birth 
and looked up all his registers of births, 
marriages and deaths from 1700 to 1800 and 
this is the only one he can find. There was 
a brother of this daughter who married and 
had a son and two daughters. I am looking 
up for records of this person’s marriage 
and death. He died about 1805; his son’s 
name was Andrew Arrick—born between 
1775 and 1780. All would have lived about 
Surrey or London. I have looked up printed 
records of marriages from the fourteenth 
century to the seventeenth century, but have 
been unable to find any other record of the 
name therein. Would any reader of ‘N & 
Q.’ inform me of any records of births, mar- 
riages or wills for this part towards the 
close of the eighteenth century. Several 


subscribers have informed me_ they believe | 
I have exhausted | 


there are such records. 
every possible source of information includ- 
ing over a dozen Public Schools and Col- 
leges in the South. My ancestor was being 
prepared for the Church of England ministry 
but the Pressgang took him in 1797, while 
on a holiday with a college friend at Gosport. 
Any information will be most welcome. 
ANDREW ARRICK. 


EGAL CIRCUMLOCUTION.—The fol 
lowing extract from the Times Law 
Report of May 23rd, reproduces a form of 
wording to be met with from time to time 
in such reports. To the lay mind it seems 
a triumph of circumlocution. Perhaps one 
of your Jega] readers would kindly translate 
it verhatim into lay English, if this be pos- 
sible, or explain exactly what the paragraph 

conveys to the trained mind. 

Law Report, May 23. 
SUMMARY OF CASES. 

The House of Lords—Lord Dunedin. Lord 
Atkinson, Lord Phillimore. Lord Wrenbury, 
and Lord Carson--dismissed an appeal by the 
Woolwich Corporation from a decision of the 
Court of Appeal, affirming a decision of the 
Divisional Court which discharged a rule nisi 
for a writ of certiorari directing the respon- 
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| dent, the district auditor, to show cause why 
| certain disallowances and surcharges in respect 
of wage payments should not be quashed. 
(Woolwich Corporation v. Roberts.) 
G. M. Marston. 

HARCOURTS OF RANTON HALL, 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—This branch of the 
Harcourt family was descended from Sir 
Richard (IV.) Harcourt of Wytham, co. 
Berks, by this second wife Eleanor, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Roger Lukemore (or 
Lukenor) Knight of Ronton, Staffs, c. 1450. 
The Ranton Hall Estate near Stafford com- 
prised the Manors of Ranton (also spelt 
Ronton, Raunton and Rampton), Bridgford, 
Millmeese, Weverstone and half the Manor 
of Catculin, containing three or four ham- 
lets; and it remained in possession of the 
family for at least nine or ten generations. 
When and under what circumstances was 
the estate disposed of ? 

Witi1am Harcourt-Batu. 


MOROLD AND TURCHETIL.—Freeman 

in his ‘ Norman Conquest’ is mystified 
as to the origin of these two brothers. In 
the ‘D.N.B.’ also I find on referring to the 
article on William f¥ that the author con- 
fuses Torold (Turold) with his brother, 
stating that Torold was murdered whereas 
it was Turchetil, the ancestor of the Har- 
courts, together with the three faithful 
guardians of the young Duke. What is the 
year when this tragedy of Turchetil’s hap- 
pened? The n:mes Torold and Turchetil 
are spelt in a variety of ways, but there 
can be no mistake as to whom they refer to. 

Wirtt1am Harcourt-Bata. 


IRE FIELDS, LONDON.—In the Sun- 
day Times for April 29, 1827, it was 
stated that ‘‘ St. George’s Hospital is to be 
rebuilt on its present ground, although Lord 
Grosvenor offered a plot for a new hospital 
in the Tire Fields.” 
Where was this? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


REST FOR IDENTIFICATION.—I have 
in my possession an old mantel mirror 
with gilt frame which I purchased. The 
mirror is 54 feet long by 2 feet wide and 
is divided in three sections. In the centre 
of the frame is carved a leaping greyhound 
which I think is the crest of some family. 
To what family does the above described 
crest belong? T shall appreciate very much 
any information in regard to the same. 


D. lak 
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AMUEL DARBY.—Iinformation wanted | 
respecting descendants of Samuel Darby | 
(1779-1808), of Shropshire, who is said to. 
have married Frances Anna, daughter of | 
John Williams of Welshpool and whose | 
daughter, Mary, married Rev. Edward | 
Price Owen, vicar of Wellington and rector | 
of Eyton, co. Salop (b. 1788, d. 1863). The 
mother of Samuel Darby was a noted Quaker 
preacher and the information is desired 
in connection with the preparation of a 
memoir of this lady. 
Norman PENNEY. 

5, Argyll Road, Bournemouth. 


OVERNORS OF ST. HELENA.—Is 
there any accessible list of the governors 
of the island of St. Helena? Reference was 
made at 10 S. viii. 45 to ‘‘ Isaac Pyke, of 
Greenwich, Esquire, late Governor of St. 
Helena ’’ (will dated Jan. 5, 1730; proved 
April 10, 1739). During what period did | 
he hold that office ? 
Kucenst F. McPrxe. 


past INDIA COMPANY RECORDS.— 
Ave the ships’ registers or passenger 
lists of the East India Company still in 
existence? If so, for what years and where 
may they be found? 
Evueent F. McPIxe. 


ACQUET COURT, LONDON, E.C.— 

There are a few puzzles in the origin 
of City street names and a few of them 
will never be solved. One such is the name 
of Seething Lane. But I wonder if any 
reader can help me with another one, that 
of Racquet Court out of Fleet Street? In 
1720 the spelling was Racket Court. Harben 
in his ‘‘ A Dictionary of London” has no 
explanation at all to offer and diligent | 
searches in other directions give no clue. 
Now, I read in The Times that the game 
of ‘“‘le tenesse’’ is very old, being played 
already c. 1396. Has the name of Racquet 
Court anything to do with the game of 
tennis ? 

Louis ZETTERSTEN. 


R. AND ESQ.: EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY.—In Thomas Pennant’s ‘Some 

account of London,’ printed in 1791 appears ' 
a list of subscribers’ names. Some gentle- , 
men ars styled ‘‘ Mr. So and So,” but the | 
majority has ‘‘Esq.’’ after the names. 

What was at that date the distinction? Did 

the Esquire denote a man of landed 

property ? 

Lovurs ZETTERSTEN. 
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OHANN HEVELIUS (1611—1687).—In 
the account of this German astronomer, 
in ‘ Encye. Brit.,’ 11th ed., it is stated that 
his observatory, instruments and books were 
‘‘ maliciously ’’ destroyed by fire 26 Sept., 
1679. The incident is said to be described 
in the preface to MHevelius’s ‘ Annus 
Climactericus’ (1685). The same ac- 
count says that his health suffered 
from the shock and he died 28 Jan., 
1687. Is anything known about the motives 
of those who destroyed the observatory ? 
The loss amounted to thirty thousand 
thalers, and in the work of restoration, in 
1680, assistance was given by the King of 
England and others, according to ‘ Allege- 
reine Deutsche Biographie,’ xii, 342 (Leip- 
zig, 1880). Here, also is given some infor- 
mation about Hevelius’s family. 
E. B. Lucius. 


ADWALLADER COBDEN: ‘HISTORY 
OF FIVE INDIAN NATIONS ’— 
CANADA.—This work bears date 1747. Can 
any reader certify place and year of birth 
and antecedents of the author? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘(ITY JESTER AND FESTIVAL OF 

MOMUS.’—A book with this title was 
sold some dozen or so years ago by a London 
bookseller (I think Thorpe of St. Martin’s 
Lane). Can anyone tell me where it is now? 
or whera any copy of it can be seen? I 
cannot find it either in the British Museum 
Library or the Bodleian. 

C. R. Harnes. 


= FIELD TO BURY STRANGERS 

‘. IN.’’—The members of a Club in Pall 
Mall use the word, expressing in the New 
Testament, ‘‘ A Field to bury strangers in ”’ 
for their Guestroom. What is the word? 


PARLIAMENTARY WRITS.—Can_ these 
be searched and by whom? Where are 
they to be found ? 
E. B. 


EREDITH: QUOTATION WANTED. — 
G. K. Chesterton, in his ‘ Incredulity of 
Father Brown,’ p. 3, says: 

He was a newspaper man from Kansas City, 
a lean, light-haired man, with what Meredith 
called an adventurous nose; one could almost 
fancy it found its way by feeling its way and 
moved like the proboscis of an ant-eater. 

here does this curious epithet (which I 
have italicised for emphasis) occur? It is an 
odd query. but I need the reference for a 


special purpose. 
J. B. McGovern. 











Replies. 


TROOPING OF THE COLOUR. 
(clii. 371.) 


“HE history of the ceremony 

practice of ‘‘ Trooping the Colour 
originally an old guard-mounting ceremony 
in which the King’s Colour is the symbol 
of the Sovereign and the Regimental Colour 
the emblem of the soul of the regiment. 


and the 
” 
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the regimental slow march is played. The 


_sergeant-major salutes with his sword, the 
| only occasion on whitch he does so. The 


was | 


For this reason it is right that they should | 
be marched round the battalion from time 


to time, so that every man may do them 
all due honour. 

Colours usually are never touched or car- 
ried except by an officer, but this ceremony 
starts with the emblem in 
sergeant with two sentries. 

Similarly, each ‘‘ guard’’ is formed into 
line without its officer. 


charge of a, 


The sergeants com- , 


manding the guards then assemble together | 


with the officers on the saluting base, a relic 
of the days when they were so collected in 
order to draw lots for their guard, receive 
the ‘‘ parole ’’ and such orders as might be 
given them. The drums beat the ‘‘ assem- 
bly’? meaning it is time for officers and 
N.C.0.’s to take up their posts. They 
recover arms and move by the stately slow 
march to take over their command. 

The first honour is next paid to the Colour 
by the slow and quick marches played by 
the band and drums. This is only a pre- 
liminary to the reception of the Colour into 
the ranks of the battalion. In the old days 
the Grenadier Company always found the 
escort and invariably took the right of the 
parade; nowadays the right guard stili 
forms this duty, the right having been post 
of honour from the time of the Roman 
Legionaries since they carried the shield on 
the left arm. 

The ‘“‘ Drummers’ Call” is the signal for 
the captain of the escort to hand over his 
command to the lieutenant; a curious bit 
of symbolism. The band and drums then 
play the ‘British Grenadiers’ and _ the 
escort moves across the front of the parade 
to the Colour. The sergeant major, repre- 
senting the men, takes it from the. sergeant 
in whose charge it is, and hands it to an 
officer. The Colour is next received by the 
escort with full honours. . Arms are pre- 
sented and the band plays the salute: if 
it is the King’s Colour, this is ‘God Save 
the King’; if it be the Regimental Colour, 


escort stands with its arms at the 
‘* Present ’? while the sergeants on the 
flanks of each ranks face outwards and port 
their arms as 1f to repel any intruder who 
may attempt to disturb this solemn moment, 
The escort with the Colour moves back in 
slow time to the music of the ‘‘ Grenadiers 
slow March”’ to the right of the line; they 
file through the ranks of the battalion, arms 
are presented and every man can see the 
Colour and show it honour. The ceremony 
finishes with a march past in quick and 
slow time. 

Presentation of Colours is quite a different 
function to that of Trooping of the Colour. 


A. A. FLaSHBOURNE. 


The following is taken from the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica’ 11th edn. 

‘‘ Trooping the colour is a more elaborate 
ceremonial peculiar to the British service 
and is said to have been invented by the 
Duke of Cumberland. In this, the colour 
is posted near the left of the line, the right 
company or guard moves up to it, and an 
officer receives it, after which the guard 
with the colour files between the ranks of 
the remainder from left to right until the 
right of the line is reached.” 


H. ASKEW. 
Spennymoor. 
ME- HARRIS, M.P. FOR SALIS- 
| BURY (clii. 370).—The form of the 


story quoted at the above reference is a 
capital illustration of the perversions of a 
popular anecdote. The author of the mot 
was not Townsend. The subject, described 
simply as ‘‘Mr. Harris”? was the well 
known James Harris of Salisbury (1709- 
1780), author of ‘Hermes’ and father of 
the first Earl of Malmesbury. James Harris 
is familiar to readers of Boswell. Johnson 
called him ‘‘a sound sullen scholar ’’ and 
‘‘a prig, and a bad prig.”” Harris was 
never M.P. for Salisbury, as stated at p. 
370 ante, nor was he the author of two books 
on Virtue and Genius. The story is given 
thus by Leslie Stephen in the ‘ D.N.B.’: 
‘‘Tmn 1761 he entered the House of Com- 


_mons (where, as John [sic] Townshend re- 


marked, he would find neither of his 
favourite subjects, harmony or grammar) 
as member for Christchurch, which he con- 
tinued to represent until his death.” 

By 1761 he had published two books, 
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‘Three Treatises’ (on ‘Art,’ ‘ Music, 
Painting, and Poetry,’ and ‘ Happiness’), 
1744, and ‘Hermes, or a Philosophical! 
Inquiry concerning Universal Grammar,’ 
1751. 

In Mrs. Thrale’s Autobiography, ed. by 
A. Hayward, 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 51, we have 
another version: ‘‘ The famous 
Harris of Salisbury, of whom you have 
heard how Charles Townshend said, when he 
took his seat in the House of Commons— 
“Who is this man?’’—-to his next neigh- 
bour; ‘‘ I never saw him before.”? ‘‘ Who? 
Why, Harris the author, that wrote one 
book about Grammar and one about Virtue.”’ 
‘“What does he come here for?’’ replies 
Spaish Charles; ‘‘he will find neither 
Grammar nor Virtue here.’’ 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

The story quoted from Graham’s ‘ Splen- 
did Failures’ (1913) will also be found in 
a slightly different form in Fitzgerald’s 
‘Charles Townshend’ (1866). Fitzgerald 
has ‘‘. . . the celebrated Mr. Harris, of 
Salisbury, who had written a book on genius 
and a book on virtue.” Mr. Graham has 
elaborated this to ‘‘ Mr. Harris the new 
member for Salisbury,’’ which is misleading, 
as Harris was never M.P. for Salisbury. 
The Mr. Harris in question was James 
Harris (1709-1780), of the Close, Salisbury, 
and M.P. for Christchurch, Twinham from 
1761 until his death. Harris was the cele- 
brated author of ‘Hermes; or a _ Philo- 
sophical Inquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar,’ and other philological works. He 
also wrote three treatises on ‘ Art,’ ‘ Music, 


Painting and Poetry,’ and ‘ Happiness.’ 
He was also interested in music and the 
classics. An account of Harris will be 


found in the ‘D.N.B.,’ which incidentally 
mentions that ‘‘In 1761 he entered the 
House of Commons (where, as John Town- 
shend remarked, he would find neither of 
his favourite subjects, harmony or gram- 
mar).”’ 
it gives Townshend the christian name of 
“ John’? instead of ‘* Charles.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OORE OF MOUNT BROWN, CO. 
DUBLIN (cxlix. 439).—The following 
is a full abstract of the will of Edward 
Moore of Seamore Place, Mayfair, London, 
mentioned at the refernce. 
I devise my lands and property in South 
Australia to Sir Henry ebb, Bart., and 
Edmund W. Jerningham as tenants in common. 





James | estate. 


is * versi s in that : 
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I bequeath all arrears of rent payable to me 
as tenant for life of the estate of Benmore in 
Co. Galway, to my cousin Valentine O’Connor 
Blake. I direct my trustees to set aside a sum 
in the 3% Consols sufficient to provide an 
annuity of £600 a year for Madame Edma 
Pradon Robillard for her life, and on her 
death said capital sum of 3% Consols to fal! 
into and form part of my residuary personal 
I also bequeath £1,000 to said Madame 
Robillard. I bequeath to Marie the daughter 
of said Madame Robillard £1,000. I bequeath 
to Margaret Long servant to my late sister 
Ann Jerningham an annuity of £40 for life 
to be provided out of an appropriated sum of 
3% Consols and on her death said capital sum 
of Consols to fall into and form part of my 
residuary personal estate. I bequeath £10,000 
to my trustees Edmund W. Jerningham and 
Henry Robinson for charitable purposes in Ire- 
land. To my cousin Edward Grehan £1,000. 
To my cousin Patrick Grehan £1,000. To 
Patrick Grehan Junior £1,000. To Sir Henry 
Webb, Bart. £3,000. To Edward Tegart £1.000. 
To Edmund Jerningham and Henry Robinson 
£500 each, To Charles Few Junior solicitor £500. 
The residue of my estate and effects I bequeath 
as to one third part thereof to my cousin Val- 
entine O’Connor Blake absolutely; and as to 
one other third part thereof to my cousin 
Charles O’Conor Don on his attaining 21 abso- 
lutely; and the remaining one third part 
thereof to his brother Denis O’Conor 
on his attaining 21 absolutely; and _ it 
either said Charles or Denis die under 21 
his share of the residue to go to the 
survivor and if both die under 21 then their 
two third shares of the residue to go to my 
cousin Valentine O’Connor Blake absolutely. 
I appoint said Edmund W. Jerningham, Henry 
Robinson, and Charles Few Junior, solicitor, 
to be executors and trustees of my Will. 


Will dated 29 Aug., 1849, proved P.C. 
Canterbury 22 Jan., 1852. Testator died 
5 Dec., 1851, and was interred in Chelsea 
cemetery. 

Martin J. BLAKE. 


EORGE LEWIS, ARCHDEACON OF 
MEATH (clii. 350).—When I was 
writing the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of the 
East India Company in the Presidency of 
Madras’ I was face to face with the problem 


names, living at the same period, was at the 
end of the seventeenth century the Chaplain 
of Fort St. George. In the ordinary books 
of reference there was a George Lewis who 
was a graduate of Oxford and a George 
Lewis who was a graduate of Cambridge. 
The former graduated B.A. in 1691 and 
M.A. in 1715. The latter graduated B.A. 


in 1684/5 and M.A. in 1689. The Chaplain 
of Fort St. George went to India in 1692 
| and returned home in 1714. These two dates 
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| 
fitted in with the movements of the Oxford | 
graduate as well as the Madras Chaplain ; | 
and I pronounced in favour of the Oxford | 
graduate (‘The Church in Madras’ vol. i. 
p. 667). I was in correspondence with Dr. 
Venn at the time. He wisely hesitated. 

In the face of the further evidence pro- | 
duced by Canon Swanzy, namely the obitu- | 
ary notice and the will of Archdeacon George 
Lewis, who died in 1729/30, 1 think now 
that my opinion was premature, and that | 
Dr. Venn did wisely to wait. It seems to 
me now more than probable that the Fort 
St. George Chaplain was the Cambridge 
—— FRANK PENNY. 


OHN JONES: ‘* ECCLESIASTICAL 
RESEARCHES ON PSEUDO-JO- 
SEPHUS’ (clii. 353).—John Jones, born | 
about 1766, near Llandovery in the parish | 
of Llandingat, Carmarthenshire, was the 
son of a farmer. He was educated at 
Brecon and Hackney. Im 1792 he became 
assistant-tutor in the Welsh Presbyterian | 
College at Swansea, and from 1795-8 was 
minister of the Presbyterian congregation | 
at Plymouth. He then established a school | 
at Halifax, till 1804, when he settled in | 
London as a tutor in classics) He was a 
member of the Philological Society of Man- | 
chester, a member of the Royal Society of | 
Literature, a trustee of Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams’s Foundations, and in 1818 received 
the degree of LL.D. from Aberdeen. He | 
died at Great Coram Street, 10th January, 
1827. Further information will be found 


in the ‘ D.N.B.’ ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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prove. Arthur Kitson in his Captain James 
Cook, tells us that James Webber painted 
three portraits of Cook, one in the National 
Portrait Gallery, one at Trinity House, 


Hull, and another, which it is believed hung 


in the Painted Hall at Greenwich until 
replaced by Dance’s portrait. 
Joun A. Rupert-JoneEs. 


IELD MARSHAL ULYSSES MAXI- 
MILIAN BROWNE (clii. 351).—The 
subject of this query was a son of Ulysses 
de Browne who left Iveland in 1690, as a 
follower of King James II, and became a 
colonel in the Austrian Service, and a 
nephew of Georg, Count von Browne (1698— 
1792) Russian General, born in Scotland of 
an old Norman family, but educated at 
Limerick. 
The Field Marshal was born at Bale in 
1705 and died at Prague in June, 1757. 
He served from early youth in the Imperial 


| army. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyll. 


St. JAMES’S SQUARE IN THE EIGH- 

TEENTH CENTURY (clii. 200, 280, 
317, 374).—Some account of the investment 
by the York Buildings Water Company in 
the confiscated estates of the Scottish Noble- 
men attainted for their participation in the 
Jacobite Rising of 1715 will also be found 


|in Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grandfather’ Chap- 


ter lxxiii. This interesting undertaking was 


| ultimately leased to the New River Company 


for 2,000 years by an indenture dated Sept. 


| 16, 1818 in consideration of a payment of 


| £2,000 a year for 93 years and an annual 


((APTAIN COOK: MEMORIAL TO HISs 
DRAUGHTSMAN  (clii. 368).—This 
memorial was probably erected to James 
Webber, R.A., portrait painter, who accom- 
panied Captain Cook on his third and last 
voyage, in the Resolution (on her second 
voyage under Cook). 

The Resolution was a Whitby built ship, | 
about 14 months old named the Drake, cost | 
£4,151, ie., £9 per ton Burthen, off (462)T. 
28 Nov. 1771. She was re-named Resolu- 
tion* 25 December, 1771, and sailed under | 
Commander James (ook 1772-1776. 

James Webber accompanied Captain 
James Cook (1776—1780) as Supernumerary 
—-Artist—not as draughtsman. Cook was 
undoubtedly the draughtsman, as his charts 
—masterpieces, even to the present day— 





* Sixth of her name since 1667. | 





payment of £250 18s. 6d. to certain lessee 
proprietors. Until 1911, when the 93 years 
expired, these two payments appear in the 
accounts of the Metropolitan Water Board 
in which undertaking the New River Com- 
pany is now merged. Since that vear the 
smaller payment only appears. 
W. Vaux GRAHAM. 


JOOD (clii 369).—The _ proverb—Ez 
"* quovis ligno non fit Mercurius—fan 
image of] Mercury cannot be fashioned out 


| of every kind of wood—occurs in the writings 


of Lucius Apuleius; but I cannot give the 
exact reference. 
HERBERT MAxwett. 


On a carved oak chair, known as the 
schoolmaster’s chair, in Hope Church, 
Derbyshire, is the inscription Fz forto 
ligno non fit Mercurius, an image of Mer- 
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cury cannot be made out of a piece of 
twisted wood This seems to be an old 
proverbial saying, very appropriate to a 
schoolmaster and a dull or impossible pupil. 
The schoolmaster is compared to a workman 
who could not make a good job out of a bad 
piece of wood. I think I have heard that there 
is a similar sentence in Apuleius, not in 
‘The Golden Ass,’ but possible in the 
‘ Apologia.’ However, Mr. Onions will be 
able to verify this. 

There is a room over the south porch of 
Hope Church in which a_ school was 
probably kept, as the custom was, a date 
is carved on the chair which I do not 
remember exactly, but it is about 1650. 

It is worth noting that your modern 
education committees think they can make 
good stuff out of any wood. The old school- 
masters knew better. 

8S. O. Appy. 


The French phrase qui fait Mercure de 
tout bois is derived from a Latin saying 
which has a Greek source. Apuleius, 
‘Apologia’ (‘Pro se de magia liber’), 
chap. 43 has this: 

‘“Non enim ex omni ligno, ut Pythagoras 
dicebat, debet Mercurius exsculpi.’’ 

Commentators refer to Iamblichus, ‘ De 
Pythagorica vita,’ 245 (xxxiv), where we 
are told that the Pythogoreans disapproved 
of those who taught for payment and re- 
garded such as inferior to sculptors and 
artisans, sculptors when undertaking to 
make a Hermes selecting the best wood to 
receive the shape, while the teacher took 
pupils of any disposition to form. Erasmus, 
‘ Adagia,’ ii. 449 has ‘‘ Non e quouis ligno 
Mercurius fiat.’’ See further varieties or 
parallels in A. Otto’s ‘Sprichwoérter der 
Romer,’ p. 220, under Mercurius. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Surely the origin of this saying is the 
French proverb: ‘‘ Faire fléche de tout 
bois,’ which may be translated ‘to. use 
every means to attain an end ”’ or “‘ to leave 
no stone unturned.” 

DE V. PayEn-Payne. 


ALACLAVA (cli. 101, 214 286, ; clii. 70). 

—Troop Sergeant-Major Edwin Hughes, 
one of the 200 who came back after the 
“charge of the gallant 600” at Balaclava, 
of Egerton-road, North Shore, Blackpool, 
died yesterday in his 97th year. 

Up to the last, Hughes retained vivid 
recollections of the hardship of the Crimean 
War, and especially of the memorable 
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charge of the Light Brigade on Oct. 25, 
1854, when the horse he was riding was shot 
dead and he sustained an injury to his leg. 
In spite of the injury, however, he was 
placed on another horse, and for the rest 
of the day was in charge of a number of 
Russian prisoners. Vide Daily Sketch, 
Friday, May 20, 1927. } 
¥. L. Tavare. 
MAR WARING QUERY (clii. 316, 358). 
—‘‘ Judge Mainwaring ’”’ must, I think, 
mean ‘‘ Justice’’ Mainwaring, i.e., that he 
was only a J.P. There was no Judge of 
the Superior Courts of that name. 
ALEXANDER PULLING. 


‘THE FROTHBLOWERS’ ANTHEM’ 

(clii. 188, 303).—There is also a German 
nursery ditty which is sung to the same 
tune, the words of which are as follows: 
‘Ach, du liebe Augustin, Augustin, Augus- 
tin; Ach, du liebe Augustin, alles ist weck 
(weg). Rock ist weck, stock ist weck, 
Augustin hat kein speck; Ach, du liebe, 
etc.”’ The translation, presumably, runs 
thus: ‘Oh, my darling Augustin, all is lost. 
Coat has gone, stick has gone, Augustin has 
no bacon, etc.”’ 

I fancy, however, that the two tunes differ 
slightly ; though being unmusical, am unable 
to state this definitely. 

Ve SE 
“A UMBRY ”’ (clii. 280).—In the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary’ the phonetic de- 
velopment is given thus: 

Armarium, almartum (by dissimilation 
from following r, as peregrinus, pelegrin, 
pilgrim), almary, almery, aumery (ef. palma, 
paulme, paume), aumry, aumbry (cf. slumere, 
slumber, numerus, number), ambry (ef. 
chaunt, chant); but aumry, without 
adscititious b, is retained in northern dial, 
in which alone the word is in living every- 
day use”’ [i.e., im sense of a pantry, cup- 
board, dresser] 

The Dictionary points out that in the 
form almary there has been a confusion with 
almonry, as if it meant a place for aims. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


*“\FURDER” AS A SURNAME (clii. 

552).—Is this surname of ‘‘Mur- 
therer’’ or ‘‘ Murder,’’ it is asked, found 
elsewhere? Well, some insignificant bearer 
of the name may possibly be unearthed 
from a parish register ; but, if we may count 
characters in fiction, there ought to be no 
need to put the question. For are not the 
nurse’s stories of ‘ Captain Murderer’ and 
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‘Chips the Carpenter’ written for our 
delectation in the fifteenth essay of the 
‘Uncommercial Traveller?’ The Captain’s 
warning name, we are told, ‘‘ would seem 
to have awakened no general prejudice 
against him, for he was admitted into the 
best society and possessed immense wealth.” 
Epwarkp BEnsLy. 


DIFFICULTY IN 
OF CORINTH’ (clii. 279, 319).— 
E. H. Coleridge in the standard edition of 
the Poems, vol. iii., p. 449, says ‘‘ the 
metrical rendering of the date (miscal- 
culated from the death instead of the birth 
of Christ) may be traced to the opening 
lines of an old ballad,’’ which he quotes. 
HENRY BRoOADBENT. 
HE WIFE OF CHARLES KNEVET 
(exlviii. 350, 349).—About a couple of 
years ago, or to be precise, in your issue 
of May 16, 1925, Mr. John Comber at the 
first reference made an inquiry concerning 
the wife of Charles Knevet and the mother 
of Lucy, wife of Sir Henry Gate, Knt. 
At the second reference I mentioned the 
existence of the memorial stone to Lady 
Lucy Gate in the church at Seamer, near 


Scarborough, whereon her Royal Descent is | 


given, but I was unable to quote the inscrip- 
tion—I am still unable to do so, but I am 
now able to show how her claim arose, and 
this may be helpful to Mr. Comber. 

From the pedigree of Dykes of Dvkesfield, 
Wardhall, and Dovenby Hall in Whellan’s 
‘History of Cumberland and Westmorland’’ 
1860 it is stated that Sir John Ballantine 
married Anne Musgrave, daughter of Henry 
Dacre, Esq., of Lanercost. The latter lady 
was the granddaughter of Alice Knevet 


(Knyvett) daughter of Sir Henry Knyvett | 


of Buckenham Castle, Norfolk and Anne, 
daughter and heir of Sir James Pickering, 
of Killington. Sir Henry Knyvett was son 
of Sir Thomas Knyvett and Lady Muriella 
Howard, daughter of Thomas, second Duke 
of Norfolk, fifth in descent from Lady Mar- 
garet Plantagenet, granddaughter of Ed- 
ward I and his wife Margaret of France. 
References are given to the Knyvett pedi- 
gree, Heralds’ College; Burn vol. ii. p. 
503 and Burke’s ‘ Royal Descents.’ 
Charles Knevet, besides Lucy, had another 
daughter Anne. who married Nicholas 


Robinson of Boston, co. Lincoln. 

The daughter, Elizabeth, of Nicholas and 
Anne Robinson married her cousin Henry, 
son of Sir Henry and Lucy Gate. 

Was Sir Thomas 


Knyvett brother of 
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Charles and son of Sir William Knyvett 
of Buckenham? It looks like it. Sir 
Thomas was master of the horse to Henry 


VIII. 
H. Askew. 

UGH: ELLIS: LLOYD (clii. 353).— 

Ellis Pugh was born in the Parish of 
Dolgelly in June, 1656. When about 18 
years of age he joined the Quakers, who at 
that period were very numerous around 
Dolgelly, and in 1686 he and his family 
sailed for the Quaker settlement in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1706 he paid a visit to Wales, 
returning to Philadelphia in 1708, where he 
died the 3rd of October, 1718. Three years 
after his death a tract by him entitled 
‘“Annerch i’r Cymru’’ was published at 
Philadelphia, this being probably the first 
Welsh book printed in America. The work 
was translated into English by Rowland 
Ellis, and revised and corrected by David 
Lloyd, chief judge or magistrate of Pennsyl- 
vanla. 

David Lloyd, born at Marravon, Mont- 
gomeryshire in 1656, was a_ celebrated 
American lawyer. In 1686 he was Attorney- 
General in Pennsylvania and in 1705 
supreme Judge. Under the provincial 
Government he was Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and, for a period, Master of the Rolls. 
He died in Pennsylvania in 1731. Further 
details will be found in Appleton’s ‘ Cyclo- 
paedia of American Biography.’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

Ellis Pugh (1656-1718) was a Welsh 
Quaker preacher and a stone-mason by trade. 
He emigrated to America c. 1686, and in 
1706 he visited his native country. His 
‘ Salutation to the Britains ’ was printed in 
Welsh in Philadelphia in 1721 and in 
English in 1727—‘‘ translated from the 
British Language by Rowland Ellis, revis’d 
and corrected by David Lloyd,’’ and printed 
in Philadelphia by Samuel Keimer. Both 
editions are now extremely rare. Other 
editions in both languages have appeared. 

Rowland Ellis (1650-1731) became a 
Quaker at the age of twenty-two and suf- 
fered for his belief. He was a preacher in 
America, living at Brynmaur in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

David Lloyd (1656-1731), of Mont- 
gomeryshire, was sent over to America in 
1686 by William Penn as Attorney-General 
of his Province. He became the leader of 
the People’s Party in Pennsylvania. 

Further information from ‘ The Quakers 
in Wales,’ by T. Mardy Rees, 1925, ‘ Cata- 
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logue of Friends’ Books,’ by Joseph Smith, 
1867, or from 
NorMAN PENNEY, LL.D. 
5, Argyll Road, Boscombe, Hants. 
[HE CROSS-IN-HAND (cli. 28, 66, 176). 
—There is a Cross-in-Hand in the parish 


of Monks Kirby, Co. Warw. In the Census | 


papers of 1841 a Richard Adnitt, Ag. Lab., 
lived there with his family. In the 1921 
Directory it is given as _ Cross-in-Hand 
public house. 
HEREERT SOUTHAM. 
IR JOHN GAYER (clii. 369).—What is 
said to be a good portrait of Gayer 
by Lely was in 1870 in the possession of 
Henry Godolphin Biggs of Stockton House, 
Wilts (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ xxi. 93). I have 
also a reference to City Parochial Charities 
Com. Report (1880) iil. 130. 
J. ARDAGH. 
A correspondent at 2 8. x. 128, under 
the heading ‘ Commemoration Sermons,’ 
writes: ‘‘ Many years after I heard this 
story [of the annual ‘‘ Lion’’ sermon], I 


saw in the house of a Mr. Burslem, then | 


resident at Ravenstone in the county of 
Derby, near Ashby de la Zouch, a portrait 
of this selfsame merchant, whose name I 
have forgotten, and heard the same account 
of him, and of his bequest to the Parish.”’ 

According to the ‘D.N.B.’ Life of Sir 
John Gayer (d. 1649), ‘‘ what is said to be 
a good portrait of Gayer by Lely was in 
1870 in the possession of Henry Godolphin 
Biggs of Stockton House, Wiltshire.’’ 

Epwarp BENSLy. 
(‘URFEW STILL RINGING (clii. 206, 
~ 248, 266, 286, 303).—An addendum to 
the list is that of Caernarvon Guild Hall 
Ancient and Modern with invariable tolls 
at 6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Lincoln’s Inn. I believe the chief 
Porter still sounds the curfew bell fifty 
times immediately after nine o’clock. The 
bell was brought by the Earl of Essex from 


Cadiz in 1596. Watter E. GawTHorp. 
UBLIC WAY THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394).—The road- 

way beneath the tower of St. Magnus, Lon- 


don Bridge, was made in 1760 when the | 


approach to the old bridge was widened. 
J. ARDAGH. 
There is a public way under the tower 
of St. Michael’s Church, Chester. 
G. D. Squrss. 
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| The Library. 


Psychopathology. By Bernard Hart. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net). 


A TEMPERATE and judicious survey of the 
claims and the present position of psycho- 
pathology should be welcomed by every intelli- 
gent person, even though he may not be directly 
occupied with medicine or kindred sciences. 
Accordingly, though this book might fairly be 
| counted beyond our scope, we are glad to recom- 
mend it to our readers’ attention, and the 
more because it contains a useful historical 
outline of the development of therapeutic 
psychology. In this latter regard the estimate 
and placing of Janet’s work struck us as spe- 
cially valuable. For most people, no doubt, 
the interest will culminate at the discussion 
of Freud. Dr. Hart’s main point here is to 
establish distinction between that in Freud’s 
work which satisfies the demands of scientific 
validity and that which does not, and in the 
process of his argument he searchingly exam- 
ines the exact claims of psychology as a whole 
| to be considered, in theory and practice, a 
| true science. Here, as we know, the old ques- 
| tion of purpose comes in as a disturbing factor. 
His general practical conclusion is that the 
| time being not yet ripe for the merging of 
| psychopathology in general pathology, psycho- 
| pathology should be allowed to go its way 
/ independently as best it can, acknowledged, 
however, to offer a kind of aid in the under- 
standing and tackling of disease which is not 
yet possible for physiopathology. The main 
part of this book consists of the Goulstonian 
Lectures of last year; there has been added to 
them an interesting paper on the Psychology of 
tumour, of which, of course, the core is the 
doctrine of the herd instinct and its opera- 
tions. Reflecting on the whole purport of the 
book, one is struck by the extent to which 
psychology is founded upon observation of the 
abnormal, shown, for one thing, by the fact 
that it takes, comparatively, so little cog- 
nizance of what is, in the everyday life of 
ordinary people, so dominant a factor: the 
twin wish to be amused and to avoid trouble. 
Perhaps laziness indicates sanity. At any rate, 
now that sex and the will to power have been 
thoroughly well scrutinized, perhaps a better 
balanced theory of human nature might be 
attained by examining with an_ equally 
searching thoroughness the will to stop. 





A Primer of Modern Icelandic. By Snebjérn 
Jénsson. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net). 
HIS should be an exceedingly useful book. 
The exercises and dialogues are well con- 
| ceived, and the readings are well-chosen and 
| include a chapter on [celandic literature, of 
which the modern portion, in spite of its 
having been written seven years ago and not 
subsequently heen brought fully up to date, is 
' particularly welcome. The vocabulary has the 
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unusual advantage of including some words not 
wanted for the texts. The Grammar is 
entirely accidence, the construction of the lan- 
guage being uncommonly simple, and what 
little more is required for the reading here 


offered (chiefly detail of idiom) is supplied in | 


the vocabularies. 
BoOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

LssRsS. GOODSPEED, of Boston, Mass., in 
their Catalogue No. 169 offer a list of 
nearly 4,500 autographs. As may well be 
supposed, they range downward from pieces of 
real importance to items deservedly priced at 
no more than fifty cents. One great prize, 
fully and temptingly described, consists of 
three scrap-books put together by lRuskin’s 
friend Francesca Alexander. ‘Three letters 
from Dickens are the most precious part of 
their contents, but among writers of other 
letters in the collection are Michelet, Lever, 
Mrs. Browning, Keble, Pusey, Newman, Emer- 
son, Wilkie Collins and Landseer. The price of 
these scrap-books is $450. There are three 


letters of Bismarck’s, one of six pages (1854: | 


$50); one of two pages (n.d.: $35) and one of 
a single page (1855: $25.) A letter of Lady 
Blessington’s is priced $3.75; one of George 
Borrow’s about the lease of a house, $30. For 
$7.50 may be had a lock of Charlotte Bronté’s, 
of which the history is not accounted for in 
the Catalogue; and tor $135 a MS. ‘L. E. L.’s 
Last Question’ signed “by Elizabeth B. 
Barrett” and sent to the editor of The 
Atheneum. There are besides this a number 
of items connected both with Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and Robert Browning. The best 


Byron item is a letter of 1823 to Lord Blessing- | 
under ‘ Clemens” | 


ton ($65). Of nine entries 
( Mark Twain ’’) the most considerable is the 


complete holograph MS. of chapt. xxxvi of ‘ The ; 


Golden Age,’ for which $200 is asked; and of 
four under ‘ William Cowper,’ six lines 
verse ($12.50). We noted also a letter of 
“Lewis Carroll’s” to Daniell (1892: $17.50); 
‘Invocation to May’ in the hand of Lamb’s 
friend George Dyer ($7.50); several Emerson 
entries and in particular fourteen lines of 
verse ($30); a letter of Goethe’s written in 1830 
($50); the signature to a letter of instructions 
to the Navy of John Hancock, a signatory of 
the Declaration ot Independence ($500); and 
several holograph MSS. of verses by Long- 
fellow. Of four 
one to Miss Lee, written in 1908, is printed 
here—a pleasant expression of Meredith’s atti- 


tude towards women ($35); another, of 1904, is | 


said to be a letter of consolation ($30). A letter 
of Mirabeau’s from Brunswick, 1787, appealing 
to a Duchess to extricate him from a legal 
difficulty ($50) is a good French example. A 
still more important one, offered for $100, is 
that from J. J. Rousseau to Dr. Burney, writ- 
ten from Paris in 1771. For $60 is offered 
a letter of Pope’s to Buckley; and for $50 
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a letter of Sir Joshua Reynolds, written in 1772, 
There are a dozen items in Ruskin’s hand, and 
ten in Sir Walter Scott’s, of which the most 
interesting is a small portion of the original 
MS. of the ‘ Fair Maid of Perth.’ An interest- 
ing item is a long letter of Percival Stockdale’s 
to Dr. Johnson ($60). Of the five Tennyson 


| items one ($200) is a holograph poem ‘ Early 


Spring,’ composed not later than 1834 and pub- 
lished in Youth’s Companion of Dec. 13, 1883, 
There is an error “‘ Oxtord ” for Orford in the 
description of a good item, a letter, namely, 
from Horace Walpole in 1792 to Heard, saying 
he has no intention of taking his seat in the 
House of Lords immediately ($25). There is 
another of 1794, with a good seal ($15). Of 
John Winthrop they have a document docketed 
twice over: “Jo Winthrop: Gov.”—an auto- 
graph to cost $150. There is a good array of 
autographs of Presidents of the United States, 
of which the best are an amusing letter from 
Lincoln thanking Isaac Fenno for the New 
Year’s gift of a coat ($125) and the letter writ- 
ten shortly before his death by Washington to 
Joseph Anthony about Trumbull’s prints ($400). 


In the Oxford World’s Classics Walton’s 
Lives has just been issued. No better member 
of such a series could be found, for it is pre- 
cisely the sort of book that those who want— 
and who does not?—want in a companionable 
form, a pocket-form. Dr. George Saintsbury is 
happy in his Introduction, especially on the 
Life of Donne. 


We have received the following from the 
Rev. T. Llechid Jones, Llysfaen Rectory, Col- 
wyn Bay :—‘‘ King’s ‘Classical and Foreign 
Quotations’: The usefulness of my copy of 
this convenient manual is considerably marred 
by some former owner having cut leaf xlv—xlvi 
clean out. I cannot get the loan of a cone 
near here anywhere in order to transcribe the 
contents of the missing leaf, and so complete 
the useful ‘English Subject Index’ in my 
volume. Might J crave of some fellow student 
to help me in the matter, either by kindly 
copying the two pages for me, or by lending 
me a complete copy of the book for a short 
time.” 


NOTICE TO COBRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 


| another contributor, correspondents are re- 


uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the latter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 





“Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 











